Bearers of Tradition
quaint diction and a stoic philosophy which are now alike un-
fashionable. He prefers the ancient themes:
"What is this world? What asketh men to have?
Now with his love, now in the colde grave,
Allone, withouten any compaignye.
He employs common metres, does not disdain inversion, and
his vocabulary, though not without russet yeas and honest
kersey noes,'recalls the Elizabethans, while his tunes might
well have pleased such melodists as John Fletcher and Robert
Herrick. There is an old-fashioned grace to the lyric begin-
ning:
With rue my heart is laden
For golden friends I had,
and to the invitation:
'Tis spring; come out to ramble
The hilly brakes around.
But it is less the familiar melodies and the easy speech than
the underlying thought which made Housman acceptable to
an audience which found the younger realists too sordid and
the imagists too free. If he speaks of the demiurge as 'What-
ever brute and blackguard made the world', a phrase suggest-
ing post-Darwinian rather than post-Copernican disillusion,
on the whole his temper shows the ironic fortitude of those
Englishmen who were tutored by Seneca. The more experi-
mental poets dislike his willingness to use the lyrical forms of
an elder day. The more radical thinkers hate his counsels of
despair:
Be still, be still, my soul; it is but for a season:
Let us endure an hour and see injustice done.
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